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This report evaluates a Chapter i program designed by 
the Divison of .oecial Education's District 75/Citywide of the New 
York City Board of Education to provide remedial reading 
instructional services to students with severe handicaps at 15 public 
and 3 nonpublic school sites serving approximately 883 students. 
Among these students, 139 also received mathematics instruction. The 
1989-90 program, funded under Chapter i of the Education 
Consolidation and Improvement Act, was designed to serve students who 
need remedial reading or mathematics instruction and those who have 
improved their skills by participating in the program but continue to 
need assistance to maintain those gains. The Office of Research, 
Evaluation, and Assessment (OREA) found that 81 percent of students 
gained in reading comprehension, thus surpassing the prograr. goal of 
75 percent. The program did not, however, meet either of its 
mathematics goals, which were that 80 percent of students would 
master 2 or more, and 30 percent would master 5 or more mathematics 
objectives per 20 sessions attended. The results were 48 percent and 
12 percent respectively. The report presents recommendations for more 
staff development, greater parent and teacher involvement, more 
computers, better assessment, and other improvements, statistical 
data are presented in two tables. (AF) 
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DISTRICT 75/CfTYWIDE 
CHAPTER 1/P.C.E.N. 
REMEDIAL READING AND MATHEMATICS PROGRAM 

1989^ 

SUMMARY 



• The program was implemented as 
planned. 

• The program met and surpassed its 
reading objective but did not meet its 
mathematics objective. 

The Chapter 1 Reading and 
Mathematics Program was impi^nented 
by the Division of Special Educatfai's 
District 75/Citywide. it provided remedial 
instructional services to students with 
severe handicaps in 15 public ami three 
non-public school sites serving 
approximately 883 students; among these 
students, 139 also received mathematics 
instruction. 

OREA's findings were the ollowing. 
Chapter 1 was implemented by a 
thoroughly experienced staf^, the program 
provided staff development covering a 
variety of relevant topics; classroom 
teachers received the least amount of 
training. Staff collaboration was 
satisfactory but teachers requested more 
time for this activity, in gerwal equlpnwnt 
and supplies were satisfactory, however 
staff wanted access to more computers. 
Finally, the Chapter 1 instruction 
Implemented was consistent with the 
program design. In general, staff f.>Gdback 
on the program was very positive; however 
the staff made specific suggestions for 
improving program implementation. These 
suggestions are presented betow along 
with OREA's recommendations. 

With regard to program outcomes, 
OREA found that nearly 81 percent of 
students gained in reading 
comprehension. Thus the program not 
only met but surpassed the goai of 75 



percent The program did not, however, 
meet either of its ma^ematics objectives 
which were that 80 percent of students 
woi^ master two or more, and 20 percent 
woM master five or more mathematics 
objectives per 20 sessions attended. The 
results were 48 percent and 12 percent 
respectively. 

Based on the above findings OREA 
makes the following program 
recommendations: 

• Provide more staff developir.ant for 
classroom teachers, more time for staff 
collaboration, and more computer 
training fbr all personnel. 

• Inform classroom teachers of Chapter 
1 parent involvement activities, give 
them more fBedbacl< about their 
students' progress, and provide them 
with more opportunities to get involved 
in the program. 

• Provide more computers, 

• Assess students oefore program 
sessions begin and develop a more 
culturally-appropriate assessment 
Instnjment 

• Increase the program's capacity to 
serve eligible students, particularly 
those with the lowest scores; create 
smaller groups of students and longer 
instructional sessions; and maintain 
and expand the holistic instructional 
approach. 
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I. l^fmoDucTlON 



The Chapter 1/P.C.E.N. Remedial Reading and Mathematics 1989-90 Program 
(Chapter 1) was designed by the Division of Special Education's District 75/Citywide of 
the Board of Education (B.O.E.) to provide remedial instructional sendees to students with 
severe handicaps in 1 5 public and three non-public school sites serving approximate: / 883 
sUjdents; among these students, 139 also received mathematics instmction. 

PROGRAM GOALS 

The Chapter 1 program was designed to provide instaictlon to students who need 
remedial reading or mathematics intitruction and those who have improved their sltills by 
participating in the program but continue to need assistance to maintain those gains. The 
program was also intended to tmin the teachers of participating students to address their 
students' academic and affective needs more effectively, thereby increasing the number 
of students placed in less restrictive environments. The instructional program was 
designed to address those aspects of student needs which special and general education 
students have in common, providing services which are similar to sen/ices provided in 
general education compensatory education programs. 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

The program had two spedfic educational objectives: 

• By June 30, 1990, 75 percent of the Chapter 1 target population receiving remedial 
reading instruction would gain in reading comprehension as measured by the 
Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test, Third Edition. 

• By June 30, 1990, 80 percent of the Chapter 1 students receiving remedial 
mathematics instnjction would master skSIs not mastered prior to the program at 
the rate of two or more skills per 20 sessions attended. Thirty percent would 
master five or more skills per 20 sesstons attended as measured by an ongoing 
administration of the Individual Criterion Referenced Test (I.C.R.T.). 
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PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

The 1989-90 program was designed to provide services to a total of approximately 
800 handicapped students: 700 SIE Vll and VIII students attending self-contained classes 
at 13 elementary, junior high, intemn^iate, or spedsJ school sites in the public school 
system and 100 studente with similar characteristics in three non-public schools. 

The program design specified that the reading component use an integrated 
Instaictional approach that would include the deveiopmem of listening, sped)<ing, and 
writing skills. Instruction goals would be based on the diagnos«j language defidenaes 
of students and would concentrate on c^elqsing the processes needed to improve their 
comprehension of specific texts. The Stanford Diagnostk: Reading Test would be used 
to measure the specific strengths and weaknesses of students and select new objectives 
as the student succeeded in mastering prevtous objectives through a process of ongoing 
assessment 

Math instruction was designed to help students develop those skills which were 
identified on the Individual Criterion Referenced Test (I.C.R.T.) as areas needing to be 
strengthened. Areas to be covered were: computation, numeration, and word problems 
requiring reasoning skills. These areas were to be taught through materials that 
incorporate concrete, semi-concrete, and abstract levels of thinking. 

Staff envelopment 

The Chapter 1 staff devetopment component was designed to provide training In 
reading as an integrated process, the writing process, language development, 
assessment, cognition, hollstk: instruction, reading in content areas, adapting curriculum 
and materials to the studen* In a special edu<»tton environment, and the use of computers 
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and word processors to enhance program teachers' Instructional abilities. 

REPORT FORMAT 

This report presents OREA's evaluation of the District 75/Citywide Chapter 1 /P.C.E.N. 
1989-90 Program, tt is organized as follows: the evaluation methodology is described 
In Chapter li, the evaluation findings are presented In Chapter III, and OREA's conclusions 
and recommendations are discussed In Chapter IV. 
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II. METHODOLCXaY 



OREA's evaluation of the 1989-90 Chapter 1 Remedial Reading and Mathematics 
program was based on qualitative data on program implementation which consisted of 
program staffing, staff development, staff collaboration, equipment and supplies, student 
instruction, parent involvement, program strengths and weaknesses, and quantitative 
data on students' academic perfomiance. The questions OREA answered in the 
evaluation were the following. 

EVALUATION QUESTIOMS 
Program implementation 

• Who staffed the Chapter 1 program and how experienced were they? 

• What Instajctional models, approaches, and methods did the Chapter 1 staff use? 

• What equipment and materials did Chapter 1 staff use? Was any piece of 
equipment particularly useful for Instruction? How satisfactory were the supply, 
variety, and quality of equipment and supplies? 

• What did staff development consist of for each of the three professional groups 
with regard to frequency, topics covered, and quality? Who provided the training? 
Was any type of training of special interest to the participants? 

• What did staff collaboration consist of and how satisfactory was it? 

• How familiar were classroom teachers with parent involvement activities sponsored 
by Chapter 1 and District 75? 

• What were the strengths and weaknesses of the program and what 
recommendations did staff make for improving it? 

Program Outcomes 

Did the Chapter 1 program meet ttie following objectives? 

• By June 30, 1990, 75 percent of the Chapter 1 target population receiving remedial 
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reading instruction would gain in reading comprehension as measured by the 
Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test, Third Edition. 

• By June 30, 1990, 80 percent of the Chapter 1 students receiving, remedial 
mathematics Instruction would mast^ skUs not mastered prior to the program at 
the rate of two or more skills per 20 sesstons attended. Thirty percent would 
master five or more skills per 20 sessk>n8 attended as measured by an ongoing 
administration of the indlvkiual Criterion Ref^enc^d Test (I.C.R.T.). 

EVALUATION P ROCEDURES 

In its evaluation of the Chapter 1 program, OREA included the entire population of 
students who participated in Chapter 1 re«jing classes and within this group the entire 
subgroup of students who also received Chapter 1 mathematics instruction. OREA 
included all sites, site supervisors. Chapter 1 teachers, and classroom teachers. 

Instrumsntation 

OREA developed a student data retrieval form (D.R.F.) for reading and another for 
mathematics to record students' attendance and academic Information, including the 
number of sessions attended and the number of objectives attempted and mastered by 
each student. OREA also developed survey instrunrrents for site supervisors, Chapter 1 
teachers, and classroom teachers to record information on program implementation from 
each group's perspective, instruments were designed to address all evaluation questions 
concerning program Implementation and student outcomes. 

Data CoHection 

OREA consultants collected a reading data retrieval form for each student receiving 
reading instnjction at all Chapter 1 sites and a mathematics data retrieval form for each 
student who received mathematics instruction at these sites. In total, OREA collected 883 
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reading data retrieval forms and 139 mathematics data retrieval forms. Consultants also 
distributed surveys to all site supervisors, all Chppter 1 teachers, and all classroon 
teachers. In total, OREA collected 15 site supen^sor sun^eys, 14 Chapter 1 teacher 
sun/eys, and 76 classroom teacher surveys. 

Pata Analysis 

OREA consultants coded, aggregated, and analyzed responses to items on sun/eys 
to assess program implementation. OREA staff evaluated the extent to which the program 
met its outcome objectives by tabulating data on the total number of objectives attempted 
and mastered by each participating student OREA then used descriptive statistics to 
calculate the percentage of students who accomplished the achievement objectives. 
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Hi. EVALUATION FINDINGS 



PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 
Program Staffing 

Chapter 1 was implemented by approximately 15 site supen/isors, 17 Chapter 1 
teachers, and 76 classroom teachers who provided services to about 883 students at 
15 public and three non-pubik: school sites. The majority of the site supervisors were 
principals or assistant principals. On average they had 17 years of experience in special 
education, nine years of experience at their site, and six years of experience worthing with 
the Chapter 1 program. 

Classroom teachers were also highly experienced. Fifty-six percent of all classroom 
teachers reported that they had four or more years of general teaching experience, more 
than 52 percent had four or more years of special education experience, more than 63 
percent had worked two or more years at their cun'ent site, and at>out 70 percent had 
worked with the Chapter 1 program from between two to three years. 

From these findings OREA concluded that site supervisors and classroom teachers 
were thoroughly experienced, not only in ^c^neral and special education but also with the 
Chapter 1 program and their indivkluai sites. 

Staff Development 

Of the 15 site supervisors who responded to OREA's survey, 43 percent participated 
in Chapter 1 staff development. The role of the site supervisor consisted of scheduling, 
planning, evaluating and/or obsen/ing interactk}ns between Chapter 1 teachers and 
classroom teachers. 
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Of the 14 Chapter 1 teachers who responded to OREA's survey, 93 percent reported 
that staff development took place once a month and seven percent reported that It took 
place more frequently. They received training from the Chapter 1 coordinator, outside 
consultants, other program staff, the site supen^sor, and the Chapter 53 trainer. 

Of the 63 classroom teachers who reported ttie frequency of their staff development 
sessions, about 13 percent said that they had received training more than once a month, 
19 percent reported that training took place once a month, and 16 percent reported that 
it happened less than once a month. Forty-six percent of these respondents reported not 
receiving training at all. 

Respondents stated that staff devetopment was provided by: the Chapter 53 trainer, 
the site supervisor, outside consultants, and the Chapter 1 coordinator, among others. 
The topics which classroom teadiers menttoned most frequently were: the responsibilities 
of program staff (59 percent); sociai-emottonal devetopment (47 percent); communication 
among program staff (43 percent); use of student progress data (42 percent); holistic 
training (40 percent); teaching reading and math through content areas (24 percent); 
developing learning strategies, problem solving, and reasoning skills (22 percent); parent 
involvement (22 percent); and preparing students' for less restrictive environments (21 
percent). Chapter 1 teachers requested more staff devetopment in computer usage. 

OREA's findings reflect that staff development was provided to all three professional 
groups involved In the program and that training covered a variety of topics. The 
classroom teachers' group had the highest percent of staff who reported not receiving 
staff development. 
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staff CflHaboration 

Site supervisors reported collaborating with Chapter 1 teachers on an informal basis. 
Topics most frequently covered were: curriculum planning, classroom management, and 
other miscellaneous problems. Many supen/isors were quite satisfied with their 
collaboration wifri the Chapter 1 teachers; however, some did express a need for 
additional time for joint planning with program administrators, coordinators, and teachers. 

Chapter 1 teachers responding reported collaborating with classroom teachers on 
curriculum planning, lesson planning, functional grouping, classroom management, and 
resolving miscellaneous problems. Most Chapter 1 teachers suggested that more time 
be set aside for communication. They suggested setting aside a period of time for 
individual or group meetings to "pod know-how" or simply an-anging for ail three 
professional groups to have more free time In common. 

About 75 classroom teachers responded to OREA's inquiry about topics they had 
discussed with Chapter 1 teachers. Topics that teachers reported discussing moderately 
or extensively with their Chapter 1 colleagues were: classroom management (75 percent), 
functional grouping (82 percent), miscellaneous problems (75 percent), curriculum use 
(63 percent), lesson planning (53 percent), and the maintenance of student records (43 
percent). Of the 73 teachers who responded to the item, 77 percent stated that there had 
been enough opportunity to collaborate with Chapter 1 teachers. Thus OREA found that 
classroom teachers and Chapter 1 teachers discussed a variety of topics and covered 
them thoroughly. OREA also found that the level of collaboration between the two staff 
groups was quite satisfactory. 
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equipment nd Supplies 

Site supervisors who responded to OREA's survey reported that most program sites 
had access to two computers; four sites, however, had none. Some of these sites also 
had access to printers and other computer-related equipment Chapter 1 teachers also 
mentioned using other equipment: tape recorders, videos and film strips, typewriters, 
and teacher-deveioped materials. Most site supen^sors staM that equipment supplied 
by the program considerably enhanced InstrtK^tion. They also expressed an interest in 
having access to an additional computer. Chapter 1 teachers requested additional 
materials suc^ as: new maps, audio-visual materials, and otiier computer-related 
equipment such as a voice synthesizer, a mouse pad, color ribbons, a modem, and a 
larger supply of paper. Both site supenrtsors and Chapter 1 teachers reported that 
computers were exceptional learning tools an6 were very effective in motivating students 
to learn. They stated that the computer was an important if not essential piece of 
equipment for the Chapter 1 program. 

Student Instruction 

Chapter 1 teachers who responded to OREA's survey reported using ttie whole class 
model of instruction, the partial pull-out model, and the travel lab model. One hundred 
percent of Chapter 1 teachers reported using the holistic approach to teaching; about 86 
percent of these respondents found it a very useful approach. 

Ninety-five percent of classroom teachers reported tiiat, on average, students 
attended two to three Chapter 1 reading classes per week. The 51 classroom teachers 
who responded to OREA's inquiry about teaching methods reported using the following 
most frequentiy: reinforcement and Chapter 1 metiTods and materials (31 percent), the 
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holistic approach (14 percent) and group activities and discussions (10 percent). Bghty- 
two percent of classroom teachers reported that they used Chapter 1 methods in their 
other classes; thus, the effect of classroom teac^1ers• learning extended well beyond 
Chapter 1 to their other dasses. 

Chapter 1 and classroom teachers reported that In reading they used the following 
instructional procedures: experience charts, reading aloud, creative writing activities, silent 
reading, and techniques for developing students' study skills. Chapter 1 teachers also 
reported that they used computers to develop writing skills in the following ways: pre- 
writing exercises, revising and editing drafts, word games, and typing practice. 

Chapter 1 staff encouraged students to develop reading skills through the use of 
"Inside Citywide" a publication sponsored by District 75/Citywlde to which students 
contribute articles. Of the ve classroom teacJwrs who responded to OREA's inquiry, 65 
percent stated that thpy were familiar with the publication and of these, 27 percent 
reported that they used the publication to supplement reading assignments. Of the 44 
teachers who responded, 11 percent reported that their students had submitted articles 
or poems to the publication and 5 percent reported that these contributions had been 
published. From these findings OREA conduded that dassroom teachers used this 
publication for motivating students to devetop reading and creative writing skills. 

In math, Chapter 1 and dassroom teachers reported using the following instructional 
procedures: consumer math, computer scores and statistics, math and number games, 
budgets and wages, and word problems. 

Parent Involvement 

Of the 76 dassroom teachers who responded to OREA's inquiry, 59 percent reported 
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they were familiar with the program's Parents as Partners in Reading (PAPIR). Of these, 
29 percent reported that they were somewhat or extensively Involved In this parent activity. 
Thirty-three percent of classroom teachers reported that they were familiar with the 
Chapter 1 Advisory Council; of these, 36 percent reported being somewhat or very 
Involved in this parent activity. About 57 percent of classroom teachers reported being 
familiar with the Citywide Parent Advisory Council; of these, 21 percent reported being 
somewhat or extensively involved In this parent activity. 

From these findings OREA concluded that classroom teachers need to bo better 
Informed about parent involvement activities sponsored not only by Chapter 1 but also 
by the District 75/Citywlde organization. It might encourage teachers to persuade parents 
to get involved in these activities. 

Program Strengths and Weaknesses 

Site supervisors who responded to OREA's survey were very positive about 
Chapter 1. They perceived that Its effect on students was oven/vhelmingly positive. 
Students had the opportunity to concentrete on dwicping specific reading and/or math 
skills in small groups. This format allowed for more Individualized and independent 
instruction. Site supervisor?, also reported that students accepted the program with great 
enthusiasm and some students began reading for recreational purposes. They described 
the program as "extremely exciting," "innovative," and "of significant benefit." Many 
respondents stated that no change was needed in the program because it was "wonderful 
the way It was." Teachers improved their skills and fine tuned all lessons and assignments 
to fit their students' needs. They commented that the hands-on projects such as map- 
making were very effective. 
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Six out of the fdurteen site supervisors made tfie following suggestions for prograni 
improvement: an additional Chapter 1 teacher would make it possible to expand the 
numt}er of students who participate In and benefit from the program; more cooperation 
and collaboration between Chapter 1 and classroom te«^ers would be very benefidai 
to students; and the holism approach to language skills should be maintained and 
perhaps expanded. 

Chapter 1 teachers' comments about the program were also overwhelmingly positive. 
They stated that the program was successful, bmovative, and enjoyable; that the holistic 
approach was very positive; that materials supplied by the program were very valuable 
and plentiful; and mat tiie program altowed for a high level of creativity among students. 
One Chapter 1 teacher commented that tiie program was especially beneficial ior tiie 
poorer readers. Two suggestions for program improvement made by Chapter 1 teachers 
were tiiat ail eligible students be sen^ and that a better, more culturally-appropriate 
assessment instrument shoukj be found. 

Of the total population of classroom teachers, 46 percent made comments on tiie 
program. Most were positive and praised tiie program. Forty-tiiree percent of tiie 
respondents mentioned tiiat students really enjoyed tire program and looked forward to 
Chapter 1 sessk)ns. Many respondents comnnsnted that students made gains In 
academic skills sudi as reading and writing, as well as social skills such as cx^operation, 
attendance, and self-esteem. Seventeen percent of the respondents praised the Chapter 
1 teachers. They were also very positive about the smaH group fdmriat, materials and 
equipment, and teaching metixxk}k}gy. 

aassroom teachers made tiie fWtowing suggestions for Improving tiie program: 
they requested more time to meet vm Chapter 1 teachers; more feedback on their 
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students' progress In the Chapter 1 sessions; more opportunities to get involved in the 
Chapter 1 program; and smaller instructional groups and longer sessions. They 
suggested that the admissions process should be modified so that assessments take 
place before sessions begin, and that the program concentrate on students who have the 
lowest scores. 

QUTCQME OBJECTIVES 

OREA analyzed the quantitative data to nrveasure the extent to which ^ program 
met its objectives. The findings are presumed below. 

Reading Achievfimant 

OREA reviewed the reading achievement r^lts of Chapter 1 students collected on 
student data retrieval fomis. Table 1 presents the percent of studente who demonstrated 
a gain in reading achievement, by test level. OREA found that nearly 81 percent of 
students gained in reading comprehension. Thus the program not only met but 
surpassed the goal of 75 percent. 

Mathematics Achievement 

Upon review of the Chapter 1 student achievement data in mathematics, of a total 
of 139 students for Yihom data were availabie, 91 students (65 percent) received 20 
cessions or more of Chapter 1 math instruction. OREA included this population in its 
analysis because students with fewer than 20 sessions could not be considered to have 
had minimum exposure to the program. Table 2 presents the percent of students who 
demonstrated a gain in mathematics achievement OREA found that about 48 percent 
of these students mastered two or more mathematics objectives and about 12 percent 
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mastered five or more mathematics ot^ectives per 20 sesskms attended; thus the program 
did not meet its objectives of 80 and 30 percent respectivety. 
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Table 1 

Student OenKsnstrating Gain 
in Reading Achievement,* 
by Test Level 

(N »600) 



Test Level 


Total Number 
of Students 


Number 
Showing Gain 


Percent 
Showing Gain 


1 


351 


284 


80.9 


2 


184 


144 


78.3 


3 


58 


46 


79.3 


4 


7 


6 


85.7 


Total'* 


600 


480 


80.0 



Soutm: C»^EA<l«v»l^}«d ttudcnt Data RMlcvat Rxim 

*Riading Achkvxntnt wu mMiufad by Hi* ^Kiford tXaenottie RMdkig Test vvMoh hat ttw foflowino snd* tqulvaicntt for tach 
tMt favtl 1 • or«(ttt 1-9; i«vt) 2 • sradtt 3^,* itwf 3 ■ (^adM S-9; and l«v«r 4 • gradw 

b 

Onty ttudantt with oomplaM data including ^ itvai and pra- and poat4Nt aopnaa (000) waia Indudad in this anatytis. 



• Noarty 81 percent of students gained in reading comprehension not only 
meeting, t}ut also surpassing the program goat of 75 percent. 
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Table 2 

Students Demonstrating Gain 
in Mathematics Achlevament 
by Test Level 

(N - 91) 



Test Level 


Total Number 
of Students 


Number 
Showing Gain 


Percent 
Showing Gain 


S or more 


11 


12.1 


12.1 


4 


7 


7.7 


19.6 


3 


13 


14.3 


34,1 


2 


13 


14.3 


48.4 


1 


22 


24.2 


72.6 


less than 1 


25 


27.5 


10O.1 


Total 


91 


100.1 





Souroa: OREA^«vtlotMd ttiKtont d>t> nrtritval forms 

*Rtf«rt to ttM numbw of objtctivtt m$mTmi ptr 20 MMtona of inttru^. 
b 

(>ily ttudcnts wtto «tltnd«d 20 SMtion* or mora wflf« inekK^ 
iuffldtnt in«tniction. 



• About 48 f>ercentofstucfents mast&wd two or more and about 12 percent master&j 
five or more mathematics objectives per 20 sessions attended; thus the program 
did not mem its ot^ectives of 80 and 30 percent in mamematics. 
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IV. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



The Chapter 1/P.C.E.N. Remedial Reading and Mathematics program was 
Implemented by the Division of Special Education's District 75/Cltywide. It provided 
remedial instructional services to students with severe handicaps in 15 public and three 
non-public school sites serving approximately 883 students; 139 of these students also 
received mathematics instruction. 

OREA found that Chapter 1 was Implemented by a thoroughly experienced staff 
made up of three professional groups: site supervisors, Chapter 1 teachers, and 
classroom teachers. All three groups received staff development which covered a variety 
of relevant topics, but classroom teachers received the least training. Even so, dt sroom 
teachers reported applying approaches and methods they had learned in Chapter 1 
training to their regular classes. All three groups had the opportunity to collaborate and 
were satisfied in general with the quality of this interaction; however, site supervisors and 
Chapter 1 teachers requested that more time be scheduled fbr coHaboration. 

In general, respondents were satisfied with the program's equipment and materials. 
However, because computers were particularly useful fbr instruction, participants 
requested more of them. Chapter 1 and classroom teachers provided instruction 
consistent with the program design. Respondents suggested tiiat classroom teachers be 
made more aware of parent involvement activities so tiiat they could encourage parents 
to participate in classroom activities. 

All three professional groups were very positive about the program; however they 
made specific suggestions for improvement. Site supervisors suggested: adding a 
Chapter 1 teacher to increase ttie capacity of ttw program to serve a larger number of 
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eligible students; increasing collaboration between Chapter 1 and dassroom teachers; 
and maintaining the holistic approach to language development Chapter 1 teachers 
suggested: delivering more staff development on computer use, sen^ng all eligible 
students, and developing a more culturally-appropriate assessment instrument. 
Classroom teachers suggested: increasing the anrKaunt of time to meet with Chapter 1 
teachers; getting more feedback on their students' progress in the program sessions; 
increasing the number of opportunitl^ to get Involved In the program; creating smaller 
groups of students and longer program sessions; assessing students before sessions 
begin; and concentrating more on students witii the lowest scores. 

Witti regard to program outcomes, OREA found that nearly 81 percent of students 
gained in reading comprehension. Thus the program met and surpassed tiie goal of 75 
percent. The program did not, however, meet either of its mathematics objectives which 
were tiiat 80 percent of students would master two or more, and 30 percent would master 
five or more mattiematics objectives per 20 sessions attended. The results were 48 
percent and 12 percent respectively. 

Based on the findings, OREA makes the following recommendations: 

• Provide more staff devetopment for classroom teachers, more time for staff 
collaboration, and more computer training fbr ait personnel. 

• Inform classroomteachers of Chapter 1 parent involvement activities, givetiiem 
more feedback about their students' progress, and provide tiiem with more 
opportunities to get involved In ti^ program. 

• Provide more computers. 

• Assess students before program sesskxis begin and develop a more culturally- 
appropriate assessment instrument 

• Increase the program's capacity to serve eligible students, particularly Uiose 
witii tiie bwest scores; create smaller groups of students and longer 
instaictional sessk>ns; and maintain and expand the holistic instructional 
approach. 
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